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IUsLLIC  OF  WILKtS    BOOTH 


itfii 


The  Coat  He  Slashed   oh  the  Orchestra 

Leader  When  Kscaplnsr. 

fFrom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 1 

■William  Withers,  Jr.,  is  the  quiet  man  who 
leads  the  orchestra  at  the  Caliioruia  Theater, 
and  when  not  marshaling  his  musicians  Is 
writing  music  in  his  room  at  the  Brooklyn 
Hotel.  He  is  so  retiring  that  few  can  claim  to 
know  him  well,  although  his  musical  genius 
has  for  thlrty-flve  years  given  him  standing 
among  the  composers  and  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Withers  is  55  years  old  now,  yet  looks 
to  be  not  more  than  40,  and  would  appear 
even  younger  except  for  an  episode  that  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  ol  April  14,  1865,  at 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington.  That  evening 
Withers  almost  had  the  unpleasant  distinc- 
tion of  being  murdered  by  Wilkes  Booth 
after  the  latter  had  fired  the  fatal  shot  at 
President  Lincoln  and  was  rushing  madly 
from  the  stage  to  an  entrance  where  a  con- 
federate had  a  horse  in  waiting.  Mr. 
Withers"  most  valued  treasure  is  a 
dress  coat,  now  in  part  destroyed  by 
the  moth  that  corrupts  all  wool,  but  on 
the  back  of  the  coat  can  be  plainly  seen 
two  clean-cut  slits,  made  with  a  sharp 
edge.  One,  high  up,  as  though  a  stroke 
lor  the  wearer's  neck,  had  missed  it  by  a  lit- 
tle and  descended  upon  the  garment.  The 
other  cut,  nearly  over  the  center  of  the  space 
under  which  the  wearer's  right  shoulder 
blade  would  be,  is  longer,  but  equally  well 
defined,  and  made  with  the  same  sharp  steel. 
Wilkes  Booth  made  both  these  slits, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  his  victim  was 
not  fatally  slashed,  instead  of  being  only 
nicked  through  the  upper  cut.  The  coat  was 
new  when  Mr.  Withers  put  it  on  to  lead  the 
orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's visit  to  the  play,  but  the  coat  has  nev- 
er been  worn  since,  so  great  was  the  senti- 
mental devotion  of  the  musician  to  the  great 
man  who  won  for  friends  all  who  came  to 
know  him. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination while  sitting  in  an  upper  box  of 
Ford's  theater  enjoying  Our  American 
Cousin,  but  few  have  learned  what  occurred 
just  after  Booth  had  tired  the  cowardly  shot, 
because  William  Withers  is  the  only  man  who 
can  tell  the  story,  and  he  does  not  often 
do  it. 

"When  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,"  he  says, 
"I  thought  some  property  man  had  tired  a 
pistol.  Just  then  I  heard  a  heavy  fall  on  the 
stage  and  the  people  began  to  yell,  'Hang 
him!'  'Lynch  him!'  'Stop  him!"  and  I  saw  a 
man  running  across  the  stage  toward  me. 
When  he  got  near  I  saw  his  eyes  were  almost 
starting  from  his  head,  and  there  was  the  | 
most  fearful  expression  on  hia  face  I  ever 
saw.  I  recognized  Wilkes  Booth  and  at  that 
Instant  he  put  do^n  his  head  and  came  rush- 
ing on,  saying,  'Let  me  pass!    Let  me  pass!' 

"I  was  standing  where  I;  could  not  move 
much,  the  passage  was  so  narrow.  He 
came  on  and  when  he.  got  near  struck  me 
with  a  bowie  knife  and  kept  saying:  'Let 
me  pass!'  I  felt  the  cut  and  turned  a  little. 
Then  he  struck  the  knife  into  me  again 
near  the  back  of  my  neck  and  I  fell. 
When  I  was  down  he  rushed  to  the 
stage  door,  grasped  the  knob  with 
both  hands  and  dragged  the  door  open.  I  saw 
'Peanut  John'  standing  outsiae  holding  a  bay 
horse.  Then  Booth  pulled  the  door  shut. 
Very  soon  Detective  Stewart  ran  over  me  and 
out  of  the  door  after  Booth.  The  crowd  came 
upon  the  stage  and  grabbed  me  and  wanted 
to  hang  me  right  there,  but  some  one  who 
knew  me  shouted  that  1  was  not  the  man.  I  was 
arrested,  however,  and  taken  to  Jail, 
when  Mayor  Wallack  examined  me.  I  thought 
I  was  severely  cut,  but  when  1  took  off  my 
clothes  I  found  that  the  knife  had  only 
pierced  my  clothing  and  cut  the  skin  a  little. 
The  cuts  were  as  clean  as  though  a  razor  had 
made  them,  and  I  have  never  understood  how 
I  escaped.  The  knife  was  found  in  front  of 
the  Patent  Office,  where  Booth  had  dropped  it 
as  he  rode  away  after  the  murder. 

"I  had  seen  Booth  before  the  shov  standing 
.near  the  Tenth  street  entrance  to  the  theater, 
|and  after  the  performance  began  saw  him  again 
•  standing  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  parquet 
circle,  and  then  noted  that  he   had  gone  into 
the  balcony.    After   President    Lincoln  came 
In    Booth    stole    down  the  balcony  until  he 
could  look  through  a  hole  that  had  been  bored  j 
in  the  box  door  and  locate   the  President  ex-  i 
actly.     Then  he  had  opened  the  door  a  little,  I 
taken  careful  aim  and  fired  the  fatal  shot.    He  | 
burst  through  the  box  and  jumped  14  feet  to 
the  stage.     It  was  such   an  experience  as   I 
never  wish  to  have  a^aih.     It  made  me  sick 
for   weeks,    and    I    get   excited    now  when    I 
think  of  it.     I  taught  little   'Tad'    Lincoln  to 
play  the  drum,  and  was  always   kindly  treat- 
ed by  the  President.     The  whole  shooting  and 
escape  were  done  in  a  few  seconds  and  unex- 
pectedly.      Booth    had    evidently   made   his 
plan  carefully,  ar>d  was  prepared  to  resort  to  ; 
any  means  to  avoid  arrest.     I    keep    that   old 
coat  now,  and  value  it  more  than  everything  ' 
else  I  have."  J 


Wiil  GUT 


STABBED  BY  WILKES  BOOTH. 


Story  of  the  Tragedy  in  Ford's  Theater 
Narrated  by  a  California  Musician. 
The  tall,  middle-aged  man  who  leads  the 
orchestra  of  the  new  Calfornia  Theater 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  drama 
that  endod  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theater,  on  the  night  of 
April  11.  18U5.  William  Withers,  for  that  is 
his  name,  was  leader 
of  the  orchestra  in 
Ford's  Theater,  and  he 
himself  narrowly  es- 
caped death  at  the 
hands  of  the  assassin, 
says  the  Call. 

Last  night,  at  bis 
rooms  in  the  Brooklyn 
Hotel,  Mr.  Withers 
told  the  story  of 
Booth's  tragic  deed. 
"Here  is  tlie  coat  I 
wore  that  night,"  he 
WILLIAM  withers,  began,  holding  up  a 
dilapidated  garment  of  the  swallow-tail  pat- 
tern. One  of  the  tails  was  missing,  cut 
away  by  relic  hunters.  There  were  slashes 
in  the  shoulder  made  by  Booth's  dagger 
while  he  was  trying  to  escape  and  thought 
that  Withers  was  going  to  stop  him. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war,"  continued  the 
owner  of  the  ancient  garment,  '  '1  was  leader 
of   the    orchestra    at  Ford's,   and  we  were 

E laying  'Our  American  Cousin.'  President 
incoln  had  not  attended  the  theater  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  fatal  night.  When  he 
came  in  he  tried  to  escape  observation,  as 
was  his  custom.  I  never  saw  him  make  an 
acknowledgment,  until  that  night  when,  in 
answer  to  thunders  of  applause  that  broke 
forth  as  soon  as  his  presence  in  the  building 
was  known,  be  bowed  and  smiled  on  the 
people. 

"I  Lad  composed  a  song  entitled  'Honor 
to  Our  Soldiers, '  and  it  had  been  rehearsed 
to  be  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
visit.  Laura  Keene  was  to  sing  it  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  but  as  matters 
turned  out  it  has  never  been  sung  Here  is 
the  chorus  as  it  was  printed  on  the  playbill 
in  order  that  the  audience  might  take  part  in 
the  singing: 

Honor  to  our  soldiers, 

Our  nation's  greatest  pride, 
Who  'neath  our  starry  banner's  folds 

Have  fought,  have  bled  and  died. 
Tnoy'ro  uature'u  noblest  handiwork, 

No  king  so  proud  as  thoy; 
God  bless  the  heroes  of  the  laud 
And  cheer  them  on  their  way. 
"For  some  reason  the  song  was  not  sung 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  I  went  behind  the 
scenes  to  expostulate  with  the  manager. 
He  told  me  that  the  song  would  be  sung  in 
the  last  act.  I  was  satisfied,  and  was  return- 
ing to  my  post.  The  stage  manager's 
whistle  blew  for  the  scenes  of  the  last  act. 
Then  I  heard  a  pistol  shot,  and  knowing  that 
no  firearms  were  used  in  the  play  I  stopped 
in  the  narrow  passage  from  the  stage  to  the 
outside  to  think  what  it  could  mean.  As  I  ; 
stood  pondering  I  heard  someone  jump  on 
the  stage,  and  in  another  second  Booth 
rushed  into  the  passage  with  his  head  bent 
down  as  if  to  avoid  detection.  His  face  was 
wild  and  haggard;  his  hair  stood  on  end  and 
his  eyea  were  bolting  from  his  bead.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  long  knife,  and  he  came 
at  me  in  a  threatening  manner.  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  crime  ho  had  committed.  Utter- 
ing a  curse,  he  sprang  upon  me  and  stabbed 
me.  Then  he  gave  me  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
back  of  the  neok,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground. 

"He  ran  over  me,  and  as  he  pulled  open 
an  outer  door  I  turned  and  saw  a  horse's 
head  which  'Peanut'  John,  an  employe  of 
the  theater,  was  holding  by  &  bridle.  The 
door  closed,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
Booth.  Before  I  could  get  up  two  men  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  murderer  passed  over  me.  I 
was  stunned  and  frightened  and  lay  in  the 
passage  until  a  detective  arrested  mo  as  an 
accomplice.  They  told  me  that  Lincoln  bad 
beon  murdered  and  took  me  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  there  looking  at  the  President's 
bos  I  saw  the  murdered  chief,  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln  bending  over  him  weeping  and 
Laura  Keone  by  his  side  holding  a  pitcher  of 
water. 

"The  wound  I  received  from  Booth  was 
slight,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  convince 
the  authorities  that  1  had  no  share  in  his 
crime. 


"Did  I  know  Booth?  Of  course  I  did.  I 
knew  no  one  better,  and  I  think  that  when 
ho  stabbed  me  he  did  not  see  my  face,  but 
thought  that  I  was  waiting  in  the  passage  to 
intercept  him.  There  was  never  any  trouble 
between  us,  but  to  this  day  I  can  feel  the 
dagger  cutting  through  my  clothes;  I  can  feel 
Booth's  hot  breath  in  my  face,  and  can  see 
the  pale  dead  countenance  of  the  martyred 
President  as  it. lay  in  the  box.  with  the  weep- 
ies WJHSJyLbending  aye,r  it.'.' 


J    $R V CHT 


AJL'KIl    28,    1807. 


SAW  LINCOLN  KILLED. 


Win.  Withers,  of  Ford's  Orclies 
Ira,  Tells  His  Experience. 


ilad    lVrif(cn    a   s0:itf    for   That  P,n 
lirninr  Performance— Was  JPii-at 

to   M.-niiCy  the  Asis.ihwin. 


At  the  Professional  Woman's  league, 
while  the  members  worked  diligently 
ovei-  the  novelties  being  made  for  the 
coining  bazaar,  the  question  came  up, 
"Is  there  anybody  living  who  saw  Lin- 
coln assassinated?" 

Immediately  everybody  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  somebody  else  who 
had  a  friend  who  was  at  the  theater  that 
night.  Tho  most  interesting  story  was 
told  of  William  Withers,  Jr.,  now  or- 
chestra loader  for  Mr.  Daly,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  leader  of  (he 
orchestra  of  Ford's  theater. 

Mr.  Withers  enjoys  tho  distinction  of 
having  not  only  been  at  the  theater  the 
night  Lincoln  was   assassinated,  but  of 
having  been  pierced   by   the   dagger  of 
the  assassin  just   a   few  moments   after 
Booth  had  fired  the  shot  that  made  Lin- 
coln a  martyr.     Every    time  he   goes  to 
Washington  he  is  requested  to   tell  this 
story,  and,  although    many  and    varied 
are  the  recitals   of   this  thrilling  event. 
Mr.  Withers'  is  scinewhat  different  from 
tlie  others.    Here  is  the  stoiy  as  he  tells 
it  in  tho  Washington  Post: 

"I  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
time,  and  as  the  president  was  to  wit- 
ness the  perform^  - '  Our  American 

«.,.     _  '  -VAV,J,,!u..co,llPo.soai>'oij-     Sol 


did.  It  was  entitled  'Honor  to  Our  Sol- 
diers' and  dedicated  to  the  president. 
This  was  to  be  sung  between  two  of  the 
acts  by  a  quartet  I  had  engaged  and  the 
entire  company,  who  were  to  be  attired 
in  the  American  colors. 

"As  I  was  on  my  way  to  tho  theater 
I  met  John  Wiltea  Booth  just  in  front 
of  George  Harry's  saloon,  which  ad- 
joined the  theater.  It  was  a  sultry 
night,  and  Booth  had  his  overcoat  over 
his  arm.  '  Good  evening,  Billy, '  ])e  said. 
'Conic  and  have  something?' 

"As  I  was  leaving  to  enter  the  thea- 
ter Booth  remarked,  'I'll  witness  the 
performance  tonight.'  I  noticed  nothing 
strange  abouf  his  demeunor  and  subse-J 
qucntly  saw  him  as  I  was  coming  out 
for  the  oycrturp. 

f!Spon  the  president,  his  wife,  Major 
Bathbone  and  Robert  and  Tad  entered 
their  box.  I  signaled  for 'Hail  to  the 
Chief,'  and  the  audience  cheered,  and 
tho  president  turned  smilingly  and 
bowed.  Then  he  seated  himself,  and 
with  his  accustomed  modesty  drew  the 
curtains  half  across  the  box. 

'  'After  the  first  act  J.  P.  Wright,  the 
stage  manager,  sent  me  word  he  would 
be  unable  to  have  the  special  song  sung 
at  that  time,  but  ho  would  try   to  have 
it  rendered  between  the  second  and  third 
acts.   A  similar  message  was  sent  to  me 
at  tiie  close  of  the  second  act,  and  I  be- 
came somewhat  exercised.     I  started  to 
go  upon  the  stage  when  I  saw  Booth  on 
the  balcony  walking  down  the    aisle  in 
the  direction  of  the  president's  box.   He 
was  seemingly  attentive  toward  tho  act- 
ing, for  the  curtain  had  again  gone  up.  ■ 
I  encountered  u  scene  shifter,  Spangler,  ! 
whoso  office  I  afterward  learned  was  to  i 
turn  out  the  lights  in  the  theater  as  soon  I 
as  the  shot  was  tired.   He  obstructed  my  ' 
passage. 

'•'  'What  do  yon  want  here?'  he  de- 
manded. In  reply  I  told  him  it  was 
none  of  his  business,  Mr.  Wright  ap- 
pearing, Spangler  left  his  position  on 
the  stage  alongside  the  box  in  which 
was  the  apparatus  for  illuminating  tho 
theater.  I  closed  tho  lid  of  the  box  and 
sat  upon  it  to  talk  to  the  manager,  un- 
conscious that  I  was  spoiling  the  plan. 

"Mr.  Wright  told  mo  the  song  would 
be  sung  at  the  close  of  the  performance, 
and  Miss  Kceue  had  sent  word  to  the 
president  requesting  him  to  stay  to 
hear  it. 

"I  was  just  about  to  return  to  the  or- 
chestra when  the  crack  of  a  revolver 
startled  me.  All  was  quiet  instantly.  I 
saw  a  man  jump  from  the  president's 
box  on  to  the  stage.  It  was  Booth.  He 
ran  directly  toward  tho  door  leading 
into  the  alley.   This  course  brought  him 


right  in  my  path.  He  had  a  dagger  in 
his  h.uid,  and  he  waved  it  threatening- 
ly.  He  evidently  did  not  recognize  me, 
for  lie  appeared  like  a  maniac.  His  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and 
his  hair  was  disheveled. 

"With  head  down,  he  ran  toward  me 
and  cried,  'Let  me  -pass!'  He  slashed  at 
me,  and  the  knife  cut  through  my  coat, 
vest  and  underclothing.  He  struck 
again,  the  point  of  the  weapon  penetrat- 
ing the  back  of  my  neck,  and  the  blow 
brought  me  to  the  floor.  I  watched  him 
make  his  exit  into  the  alley  and  caught 
eight  of  tho  horse,  held  by  'Peanut 
John. ' 

"The  commotion  in  the  audience  was 
something  terrible.  Several  actors,  in- 
cluding Harry  Hawke,  rushed  out,  and 
a  man  who  proved  to  be  a  detective  lift- 
ed me  up  and  said,  'I  arrest  you. ' 

"  'What's   this   all   about?'  I   as/-,v? 
'I'm  stabbed. '  I  was  quickly  told  whin, 
was    the   matter.     The  thought  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  Booth  was  the  as-  . 
sassin. 

"I  was  taken  to  the  police  station, 
and  my  deposition  was  received  in  the 
presence  of  Mayor  Wallach.  That  was,  I 
I  believe,  the  first  intimation  that  they 
had  of  the  identity  of  the  murderer.  I 
was  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  and 
the  second  to  give  testimony.  My  wound 
healed  in  a  short  time." 


J     WRIGHT 


TABBED  BY  BOOTH 



eatrical  Man  Recalls  Struggle 
With  Lincoln's  Murderer  on 
Stage  of  Ford's. 


SEATED  before  a  crackling  log 
fire  in  a  sturdy  little  bungalow 
at  Rye  Beach,  overlooking  Long 
Island  Sound,  an  old  man  told 
me  of  his  regret  that  he  does  not  hold 
a  greater  place  in  history,  writes  Pearl 
Louise  Beck  in  the  Illustrated  Sunday 
Magazine.  He  has  had  this  feeling  of 
regret  ever  since  a  certain  fateful  hour 
on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1803,  when 
he  found  himself  flat  on  his  back  in 
the  wings  of  Ford's  theater  in  Wash- 
ington, and  sat  up  to  hear  the  stum- 
bling footsteps  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
dying  away  in  the  distance. 

William  Withers  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  Ford's  theater  on  the 
night  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  martyred 
president,  and  with  Booth,  who  killed 
him,  having  spent  an  hour  with  the 
"  '^er  before  the  fatal 'performance. 

"'  few  seconds  after  Booth  had 
jum  3ed  from  the  president's  box  to 
the  stage,  he  found  Withers  blocking 
nis  ^y.  With  the  fury  Of  a  madman, 
he  urew  a  dagger  and  rushed  at  the 
musician.  The  steel  missed  its  mark, 
but  it  tore  a  ragged  gash  in  Withers' 
left  shoulder.  •  . 

"The  dagger  fell  to  the  floor,"  said  ! 
Mr.  Withers,  in  telling  the  story  of 
that  historic  night.  "I  remember  look-, 
ing  at  it  in  a  dazed  way  and  wonder- 
ing  why  Booth  should  have  attacked 
me." 

Mr.  Withers  is  an  invalid  now,  but 
his  mind  is  wonderfully  clear.  He  can 
tell  in  detail  everything  that  happened 
to  him,  from  the  time  he  took  his  place 
and  led  the  orchestra  in  playing  "Hail 
to  the  Chief"  as  Lincoln  entered,  until 
his  thrilling  meeting  with  Booth  imme- 
diately after  the  assassination. 

He  says:  "Suddenly  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  and  a  second  late»  a 
great  thud  upon  the  stage.  I  stepped 
back  into  the  wing  to  see  what  had  i 
happened.  A  woman  screamed,  there 
was  a  stumbling  rush,  and  a  man's 
voice  broke  into  bitter  curses.  I  hur-  • 
ried  through  the  wing  to  the  stage,  and 
came  face  to  face  with  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  His  face  was  ashen,  his  eyes 
bulged,  and  his  hair  seemed  to  stand 


on  end. 

"The  memory  of  that  face  will  re- 
gain with  me  until  I  die.  It  was  the 
facq.  of  a  maniac. 

{  "Before  I  could  move  he  was  upon 
me  with  his  dagger,  which  he  tried  to 
plunge  into  my  heart.  I  caught  his 
arm,  and  the  blade  went  into  my  left 
shoulder.  That  wound  left  me  with  a 
six-inch  scar,  which  I  carry  to  this  day.  i 
I  call  it  the  'Booth  barometer,'  because  | 
every  time  the  weather  begins  to  fix 
itself  for  a  northeast  storm  that  old 
wound  starts  to  ache.  I  was  taken  be- 
fore the  police  authorities  immeai  ely 
after  the  assassination,  and  gave  the 
first  evidence  that  led  to  the  positive 
identification  of  Booth- as  the  murder- 
er.'" 


K 


STJB/JCn  Br  LZXTOLX'S  ASSASSiX. 

,  From  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

William  Withers  was  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel 
yesterday.  The  generation  that  has  grown  no  sinea 
■  the  war  scarce  has  heard  of  him,  and  to  (hose  who 
lived  before  the  war  the  name  of  William  Withers 
would  needs  bo  repeated  many  times  before  they  would 
•remember  where  they  had  heard  It.  Yet  there  was  ono 
twho  received  his  dent!)  wound  almost  at  the  same  llmo 
land  in  the  same  room  where  William  Withers  was 
twice  stabbed,  who  is  "one  of  the  few,  the  Immortals 
[that  are  not  born  to  die."  The  name  of  that  iinuior- 
Ital  one  Is  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1805,  at  Ford's  Thcalre, 
'In  Washington,  William  Withers  almost  had  the  un- 
pleasant distinction  of  being  murdered  by  Willies 
Booth  after  the  latter  had  fired  the  fatal  shot  at  Presi- 
dent' Lincoln,  and  was  rushing  madly  from  the  Ktupe 
to  an  entrance  where  a  confederate  had  a  horse  in 
waiting. 

Mr.  Withers  still  has  In  Ills  keeping  as  a  most  sa- 
icred  and  valued  treasure,  nn  old  divss  coat  that  Is 
'much  out  of  style  and  has  on  its  back  two  clean  cut 
islits.  These  sbts  show  where  the  dagger  of  liooth 
iwent  through  the  clothing  and  punctured  the  body  of 
the  bund  leader,  for  Mr.  Withers  on  that  night  was  the 
"leader  of  the  orchestra. 

"President  Lincoln— it's  an  old  story  now,  but  ono 
"which,  like  many  other  old  stories,  will  bear  repeat- 
ing—had b«en  repeatedly  invited  to  attend  the  theatre," 
said  Mr.  Withers.  ••  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he 
sent  word  that  he  would  Cume  that  evening. 

"in  special  honor  of  the  occasion  II.  P.  Phillips 
wrote  the  song,  'Honor  to  Our  Soldiers,'  which  was 
set  to  a  martial  air  by  myself,  and  rehearsed  by  Miss 
Laura  Kcene,  who  agreed  to  be  present  with  her  com- 
pany nnd  sing  it.  Booth's  pistol  shot  prevented  tho 
song,  the  words  of  which,  however,  I  have  preserved. 
'By  some  misunderstanding  the  song  was  not  sung  ac- 
cording to  programme,  and  I  left  my  place  and  went  to 
consult  the  stags  manager  ahout  It.  Just  as  I  left 
rblm  I  heard  a  pistol  shot.  I  thought  pome  property 
Bman  had  fired  a  pistol  and  I  took  another  step  down. 
.Just  then  I  heard  a  heavy  fall  and  tho  people  began 
to  cry,  'Catch  him  !'  'Lynch  him  !'  'Hang  him  !' 

"  1  was  in  a  narrow  passage,  where  I  could  move 
jrery  little  either  way,  when  willses  Booth,  with  pro- 
truding eyes,  dashed  In  and  cried:  'Let  me  x>assl 
Let  me  pa»s  !' 

"He  struck  me  with  a  knife  twice  and  I  fell  as  he 
■passed  on.  Then  the  infitj-inted  people  came  pouring 
in  and  found  me  and  I  came  very  near  being  killed 
;for  the  murderer.  You  know  the  story  of  the  flight 
and  the  rapture  as  well  as  I  do." 

Mr,  Withers   Is   now    connected  with  the   California 
re  In  San  Francisco.^ 
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program 

1.  NEARER  MY  GOD  TO  THEE  .  .  Withers 

(One  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  the  late  President  McKinley  )     ^ 
(Introducing  Quasi-harp  accompaniment  |  ' 

=SS  5  KS1"T»  tfSB  Ss  S  IT22?? ! 

York  compoid  for  the  hymn  the  tl  Le  *aUs  no  VM  ^  Itoo^  "'l^™ 

5ri£bf  U  Dr  Mr"  ,0  Unf°'d  "s  bM«-  -dil  Po^e  ■    Through  £ 
sp.nt  of  his  sympathetic  music  it  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  c™  „  con 

t>iLe>"  I   tnc  entire  Lnnstian  ivorid  '"    "   ' 

2.  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  .  .  „,.„ 

xxr-:**      u    -r        ■     ■  withers  * 

rfH.  h-    k     "    -   f  rr"^1S  S^0tt  Kc-V  in  dawn  of  September  14th    1814   during 
tfjebombardment  of  Fort  McHenrv  by  the  Bntishrteet  under  Admiral  CoS  ] 

3.  OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME      .  .  .  u/-tl  f 

"  withers  ,      .    \ 

*~  (I^troduciifg  banjo  imitation) 

^(YUn^U -Christ-V  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  who  paid  Stephen  Collins  Foster 
$.00  for  Jus  ephemeral  honor.     400.000  copies  were  sold  previous  to  186° 

4.  U  SYLPHIDE  .  ;  w  m  it    i  ' 

T  .    .  •£«  Mollennauer 

as  A'.^L™^  ^-SM^  £3 

E^Con^Sory  oT'^'c  m'S^  "^  "  K 

5.  SHAHUS  O'BRIEN  ....  ^^ 

(Muted  violin) 

son^tre^-MoHv    n?'i:   COmP°!er-   ^  edit°r-     Am°n?  his  be?t   kn0™ 

song,  are     Moll>    Darling.     "Nora  O'NeiL"     2.000.000  copies  of  "\folk- 

.Darling    were  sold  m  America  and  Europe  P  } 

6.  AEOLIAN  HARP  MEDITATION  , 

L.anzer 

I  For  w'olin  alone  | 

7.  COMING  THRO'  THE  RYE  Wiik 

Iv  i  titers 

(Introducing  oagpipe  imitation) 

8.  GRAND  FANTASIE  (Dixie,  .  .  .  mthgrs 

"ncareS^^^S'1,^    "nPOsite  old   TWry   Theatre.  ' 

expresslv  for  Brant's  Mm  trek  '     V iU       ^7  P'7?^'^-    Composed  * 

Emmett'in  WhSS "Vlins  re    t'thl  ^'^  who  p,a-ved  -o'in  w,th 

^  beloved  banio^S^  on 

9.  HOME,  SWEET  HOME  .  .  „  .,. 

'  w  ithers 

'Duet  for  one  violin) 
Wa=  written  in  1%23  bv  r   '    i  T-f       1r,i  p„.„a  \ 

less  wanderer  and  exile  Th  .  •  I  il  '  a"  Amencan  and  a  home- 
years;  the  author  reCeived  famr^hCr  °'  ^  S°ng  ™de  Sla00°  «  tw° 
the  only  living  An  erican  v  oHni"^  I  "°  T*  '7  tHc  SOn-  Lanzer  « 
popular  melodies  ""*  W,i0  performs  duets   for  *ne  violin  on 


N 


r 


A 


■  - 


of  thf  tiLlLHNZER  '"  ™?-f  '^  ?rea,CSt  Vi°,iniSte  and  violin-makers 
of  the  times.    H.s  program  differs  widely  from  that  usually  g.ven  by  »reat 

hat  reach  the  heart.     He  plays  the  most  difficult  violin  compositions 
L°LP;S!','  fT^'  M°!'—- •  O'e  Bui,,  Withers  an^thera3 


r  .,,  ' -""■uu,w,CDU1,i  \\  uners 

world"  m  '  "'  T  hJS  nCW  Vi°Iin'  thC  lar?eSt  Size  modeI  violin  in  the 
world.  (Having  the  tone  qualities  of  the  violin  and  viola. )  Made  by  the 
virtuoso  himself.  .  -   tne 


These  compositions,  fantasies  on  old  folks  melodies  (Paeanini  stvle^ 
composed,  embellished  for.  and  dedicated  to  Carl  Lanzer  by  wST^h  r ' 
th     tamous  American   violin   composer  and   musical   director.     The   D  ano 
arrangements  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Lewis  Lanzer.  brother  of  the  v'oHmst 
;      Who  »  known  not  only  as  a  rare  musician  and  composer,  but  takes  hi4  rank 
I    .^  a  surgeon  with  the  medical  profession.  & 


▼        -  T  . 
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William  Withers  was  the  "leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the~old  Ford", 

SSL"  S:  rv1  the  night  that  john  wnkes  B°°th  -~  ■ 

wTrt ♦        77  aSSaSSin     in   his   mad   fli?ht  to  refuge    .truck- 

Withers  two  blows  with  the  dagger,  wounding  him  severely    knocking  him 
down,  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and  was  gone.  g 

of  th!!^  SPangICr'  the  C°nSPirator-  ™*t  a  confession  relating  his  part 

I      he  ln  h!d  T  t0  tUrn  f  the  gaS  l£aVing  the  theater  in  ^al&darknPes 
„nM      PH     ,  Carned  °Ut  the  «"*  a«ditorium  thus  thrown   into 

sudden  darkness  would  have  added  to  other  horrors 

th-  *  I3  °W,;gt°  }V|Iliam  WitherS"  ™re  **"  to  any  other  one  man  that 
th,s  d.abohcal  plan  tailed,  and  hundreds-aye.  thousands  of  lives  were  saved 
on  that  fatal  night,  April  14.  1865. 

^  thf^therS,1S  aIS°  ,  VetCran  °f  the  Clvil  War-  and  Was  Bandmaster 

Ponu  barracks,  1836,  an  1  was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  battle 
ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  wounded  and  superintending  the  burial' 
of  the  dead  when  an  opportunity  offered  it^lf       if  *u 

"  iiacir.     .At  tne  seven-davs  battle 

on  the  Peninsula.  Malvern  Hill    Gaines'  Mill.  Withers  took  his  band  to  a 
place  where  he  ordered  them  to  lay  their  musical  instalment,  down  and  «n 
tor  the.r  .stretchers  and  nil  canteens  with  water;  they  then  came  to  where 
the  regiment  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  and   found  plenty  to  do 
Manv  comrades   lives  were  saved  bv  the  faithful  ariri  ^..^ 
.        '   u  i  ,i  u  '  u:   u     J    u,xw  and  Prompt  attention  given 

by  Withers  and  the  members  of  his  band. 


STABBED  BY  BOOTH 

—    ■      mi  — 

Theatrical  Man  Recalls  Struggle 

With  Lincoln's  Murderer  on 

Stage  of  Ford's. 


SEATED  before  a  crackling  log 
fire  in  a  sturdy  little  bungalow 
at  Rye  Beach,  overlooking  Long 
Island  Sound,  an  old"  man  told 
me  of  his  regret  that  he  does  not  hold 
a  greater  place  In  history,  writes  Pearl 
Louise  Beck  In  the  Blustrated  Sunday 
Magazine.  He  has  had  this  feeling  of 
regret  ever  since  a  certain  fateful  hour 
on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  when 
he  found  himself  flat  on  his  back  In 
the  wings  of  Ford's  theater  in  Wash- 
ington, and  sat  up  to  hear  the  stum- 
bling footsteps  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
dying  away  in  the  distance. 

William  Withers  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  Ford's  theater  on  the 
night  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  martyred 
president,  and  with  Booth,  who  killed 
him,  having  spent  an  hour  with  the 
latter  before  the  fatal  performance. 

A  few  seconds  after  Booth  had 
jumped  from  the  president's  box  to 
the  stage,  he  found  Withers  blocking 
his  way.  With  the  fury  of  a  madman, 
he  drew  a  dagger  and  rushed  at  the 


musician.    The  steel  missed  its  mark, 
-  but  It  tore  a  ragged  gash  In  Withers' 
left  shoulder. 

"The  dagger  fell  to  the  floor,"  said 
Mr.  Withers,  in  telling  the  story  of 
that  historic  night.  "I  remember  look- 
ing at  It  In  a  dazed  way  and  wonder- 
ing why  Booth  should  have  attacked 
me." 

Mr.  Withers  is  an  Invalid  now,  but 
his  mind  Is  wonderfully  clear.  He  can 
tell  in  detail  everything  that  happened 
to  him,  from  the  time  he  took  his  place 
and  led  the  orchestra  in  playing  "Hall 
to  the  Chief  as  Lincoln  entered,  until 
his  thrilling  meeting  with  Booth  imme- 
diately after  the  assassination. 

He  says:  "Suddenly  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  and  a  second  later  a 
great  thud  upon  the  stage.  I  stepped 
back  Into  the  wing  to  see  what  had 
happened.  A  woman  screamed,  there 
was  a  stumbling  rush,  and  a  man's 
voice  broke  into  bitter  curses.  I  hur- 
ried through  the  wing  to  the  stage,  and 


William  Withers. 


"His  Face  Was  Ashen." 

came  face  to  face  with  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  His  face  was  ashen,  his  eyes 
bulged,  and  his  hair  seemed  to  stand 
on  end. 

"The  memory  of  that  face  will  re- 
main with  me  until  I  die.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  maniac. 

"Before  I  could  move  he  was  upon 
me  with  his  dagger,  which  he  tried  to 
plunge  into  my  heart.  I  caught  his 
arm,  and  the  blade  went  into  my  left 
shoulder.  That  wound  left  me  with  a 
six-inch  scar,  which  I  carry  to  this  day. 
I  call  it  the  'Booth  barometer,'  because 
every  time  the  weather  begins  to  fix 
itself  for  a  northeast  storm  that  old 
wound  starts  to  ache.  I  was  taken  be- 
fore the  police  authorities  immediately 
after  the  assasr.inatlon,  and  gave  the 
first  evidence  that  led  to  the  positive 
identification  of  Booth  aa  the  murder- 
JUUl-  .-  --  


IN  THEATRE  AS 


RE-TELLS  STORY. 

, ♦  . 

William  and  Reuben  Withers,  of 
.  the  Bronx,  Were  Members  of 
|   Ford's  Theatre  Orchestra  on 
Night  of  Assassination. 


GIVE  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 
TO  A  WORLD  REPORTER. 


Booth  Stabbed  William  in  Es- 
caping from  the  Stage  After 
^     Fatal  Shot. 


MEN  NEAR  LINCOLN  ON  DATE 
OF  MURDER— THEIR  STORE. 


Witnesses  of  that  tremendous  national 
tragedy  of  April  14,  1865,  when  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  are  few  after 
a  lapse  of  forty-four  years;  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  tragic  scene  only  two  or 
three  are  left. 

Far  up  In  the  Bronx,  on  the  very 
northern  edge  of  New  York  City,  there 
is  one  man  to  whom  this  day  of  Lin- 
coln celebration  appeals  with  peculiar 
interest — an  old  bedridden  man,  an  al- 
most helpless  paralytic,  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  .those  on  the  stage  that 
night  in  For%s  Theatre,  Washington. 
He  is  going  to  have  brought  to  his  bed- 
side to-day  the  dress  coat  he  wore  that 
night,  a  dress  coat  cut  and  slashed  by 
the  dagger  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and 
he  Is  going  to  recount  each  move,  each 
word,  each  impression,  name  each  actor 
in  the  scene  that  changed  so  quickly 
from  stage  comedy  to  realistic  tragedy. 
,  William  Withers  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  Ford's  Theatre.  His 
brother,  Reuben,  played  the  drum. 
Foth  we^re  In  their  places  on  the  night 
of  April  14,  1865.  They  keep  to-day  a 
little  store  at  No.  4433  White  Plains  ave- 
nue, Wakefield,  and  they  live  comfort- 
ably in  rooms  over  the  shop.  William 
is  the  invalid;  Reuben  in  charge  of  the 
store,  and  faithful  attendant  of  the 
stricken  brother.  Here  is  the  story 
they  told  The  World,  the  first  fuN  re- 
port of  their  partioipation,  and  as  they 
iccited  it  the  accounts  of  one  Intertwin- 
ed with  the  other. 

Gala  Night  at  Theatre. 

"It  was  to  be  a  gala  night  in  Ford's 
Theatre.  The  house  was  sold  out.  There 
must  .have  been  $1,500  in  the  box  office. 
It  was  not  a  big  theatre— about  as 
large  perhaps  as  the  old  Lyceum  that 
used  to  be  in  Fourth  avenue,  or  the 
present  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre,  that 
3  read  about  In  the  papers.  You  see. 
Ford's  was  nothing  but  an  old  church 
made  over.  The  show  business  was 
great  during  the  war.  Everybody 
wanted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  any- 
body could  make  money  In  It  those 
days.  -    — —   . 

,_"w«— cnrm-e  or  a  family  mixed  up  in 
war  and  music.  All  us  boys,  and  there 
were  five  df  us,  were  .  born  at  West 
Point,  where  father  was  the  leader  of 
the  band.  When  the  civil  war  started 
the  whole  family  volunteered— father 
and  five  sons— all  In  tj>e  Twelfth  New 
York  first,  and  then  In  the  Sixty- 
second  Pennsylvania.  We  had  been 
brought  up  between  West  Point  and 
Washington.  Billy  and  I  (it  was  Reuben 
talking  now)  always  had  a  job  waiting 
us   in    the   theatres   of  the-  c^lldl. 


/*1 


"~~r'9ome  time  in  1864,  when  our  terms  ! 
of  enlistment  ran  out,  we  returned  tc  ! 
Washington  and  went  into  the  orchestra 
of  Ford's  Theatre.  That's  how  we  hap- 
pened to  be  there  the  night  the  Presi- 
dent was  shot.  We  knew  he  was  com- 
ing. Billy  composed  a  special  song  for 
the  occasion  called  'Honor  to  Our  Sol- 
diers," and  he  had  trained  a  chorus 
to  sing  It  between  the  acts. 

"Tad"  Lincoln  Their  Pet. 

"We  used  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  quite 
often,  and  as  for  Tad,  that  little  fa- 
vorite son  of  his,  he  was  just  like,  our 
own  kid.  William  got  up  an  amateur 
band  among  the  clerka  In  the  Treasury 
Department  and  Tad  Lincoln  wanted  to 
be  the  drum  major. '  We  bought  him  a 
staff  and  I  drilled  him  In  the  way  to 
swing  It.  The  band  planned  to  give  the 
President  a  surprise  serenade,  so  I 
taught  Tad  how  to  raise  his  staff  and 
give  the  signals  for  the  ruffles  in  honor 
of  his   father. 

."I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  happier  than 
he  was  that  day  when  Tad  marched  up 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  band  as 
preud  and  stepping  as  high  as  the  big- 
gest drum  major  In  the  country.  J£he 
boy  raised  his  staff  three  times  and 
brought  It  down  in  regular  military 
style,  and  the  band  gave  the  three 
ruffles  in  salute.  The  President  was  de- 
lighted beyond  expression. 

"After  that,  when  Tad  came  to  the 
theatre,  he  wouldn't  stay  In  the  box 
with  his  father  or  Other  members  of  the 
family,  but  would  get  down  Into  the 
orchestra  to  watch  me  beat  the  drum. 
That  was  his  favorite  seat,  down  among 
the  drums. 

Gloomy    Wilkes    Booth. 

"We  used  to  see  Wilkes  Booth  often 
»Jid  got  to  know  him  quite  well  a*ound 
tlje-  JJjgatre..  He  was  a  moody, ,  gloomy 


sbrf»of  a  fellow,  but  hone  of  us  ever 
Imagined  that  he  had  in  mind  any  such 
thing  as  shooting  the  President.  He 
was  around  the  house  all  the  evening  of 
the  tragedy,  in  and  out. 

"The  President  was  a  little  late  coming 
In.  .We  had  played  the  overture  and  the 
curtain  was  just  going  up  when  we  saw 
him  enter  the  stage  box.  Brother  Will- 
iam immediately  started  us  playing 
'Hail  to  the  Chief,'  then  'Star-Span- 
ijled  Banner,'  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
cheering.  Everybody  was  feeling  good 
and  happy. 

"The  President  seemed  to  me  unusually 
ehy  that  night.  I  could  see  him  fully 
from  where  I  sat,  but  he  hung  back  In 
the  box  out  of  sight  of  the  audience.  His 
chair  was  toward  the  front  corner  fur- 
thest from  the  stage,  but  a  curtain  dra- 
pery concealed  him  from  most  of  the 
house.  The  people  kept  on  applauding, 
so  that  finally  he  stood  up  end  bowed 
his  acknowledgments.  This  demonstra- 
tion seemed  to  go  on  for  some  time,  for 
we  played  away  vigorously  at  two  or 
three  of  the  national  airs. 

Audience   Becomes   Quiet. 

"After  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  himself, 
the  audience  quieted  down  and  the  play 
began.  It  was,  as  you  know,  'Our 
American  Cousin,'  with  Laura  Keene 
playing  the  part  of  Florence  Trenchard, 
Harry  Hawk  as  Asa  Trenchard,  and 
W.  J.  Ferguson  as  Lieut.  Vernon.  I 
aaw    Mr.    Ferguson   the    other    day    on 
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the  street.  Marvellous  how  he  keeps  so 
young  after  all  these  years,  but  he  is 
no  more  spry  and  active  than  I  am,  and 
I  am  older  than  he  Is.  I  can  recall  Just 
how  he  looked  and  acted  In  those  days 
in  the  part  of  the  young  lieutenant  i 
•looking  for  a  ship.' 

''After  we  had  played  the  overture  I  i 
left  the  theatre  to  catch  the  9.20  train 
for  Zanesville,  O.,  and  so  I  missed  the . 
actual  scene  of  the  great  tragedy.  I' 
had  been  offered  a  better  position  to 
play  In  the  band  of  Bailey's  circus,  and 
I  had  fixed  that  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
us  the  time  of  my  leaving  Washington. 
Our  train  had  reached  the  junction  out 
near  Bladensburg,  about  11  o'clock, 
when  we  were  held  up  by  the  cavalry 
and  learned  that  the  President  had  been 

shot.  They  searched  our  train,  ex- 
amined all  the  passengers  and  finally 
we   were  allowed   to   proceed." 

Thus  Reuben  "Withers  was  not  in  at 
the  climax  of  the  tragedy.  What  he.  a 
daring,  active  voung  man,  admiring  the 
President  and  loving  little  Tad  Lincoln, 
might  have  done  to  Booth  had  he  been 
in  the  orchestra  pit  or  in  the  wings  of 
the.  stage,  is  a  problem  for  speculation. 
But  William  Withers,  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra., was  there,  encountered  Bootli 
by  accident,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
story  is  his  to  tell. 

Bootli   Invited   Him  to  Drink. 

"The  weather  was  very  warm,"  said 
the  old  orchestra  leader,  "and  before  go- 
ing to  the  music  room  I  stepped  next 
door  to  a  saloon  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 
When  I  entered  I  saw  Booth  there,  in 
nig  shirt  sleeves,  his  coat  .hanging  upon 
his  arm,  talking  and  joking  with 
friends. 

"  'Hello,  Billy,  come  have  a  drink 
with  me,'  he  said. 

,"I  did  so,  and  then  excused  myself, 
saying  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  over- 
ture. When  the  orchestra  was  in  its 
place  I  turned  to  look  at  the  house  and 
saw  Booth  leaning  against  the  railing 
In  the  foyer  watching  the  people  enter. 

"During  the  second  act  I  saw  Booth 
about  midway  in  the  aisle  in  the  bal- 
cony, applauding  and  smiling.  I  thought 
this  rather  strange  and  remarked  to  a 
member  of  the  orchestra,  'Evidently 
Booth  never  saw  this  play  before,  for 
he  is  very  much  interested  amd  pleased. 
Before  the  end  of  the  act  I  chanced  to 
notice  that  he  was  standing  close  to  the 
passage  leading  <to.the  President's  box. 

"AU  tnis  time  I  was  interested  in  the 
ejected  rendering  of  my  song.  I  had 
engaged  a  quartet  of  singers.  When 
Miss  Keene  heard  the  rehearsal  of  the 
song  It  pleased  her  so  that  she  volun- 
teered to  assist  me  with  her  entire  com- 
pany in  the  chorus  after  the  first  act. 

"After  both  ft-st  and  second  acts 
Stage  Manager  Wright  had  notified  me 
.through  the  speaking  tube  tht  Miss 
Keene  was  not  ready  yet  to  assist  in 
the  song.  I  felt  vexed  at  this,  and  as 
the  curtain  went  up  for  the  third  act  1 
went  through  the  passageway  under  the 
stage  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and 
learn  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

"When  I  reached  the  stage  floor  1  saw 
several  members  of  the  company  gath- 
ered in  the  wings  at  the  stage  man- 
ager's entrance,  among  them  Mr. 
Wright.  In  my  way  was  Edward 
Spangler,  a  scene  shifter,  a  hanger-on 
of  the  house.  He  stood  by  the  box  that 
contained  the  gas  governor  controlling 
the  entire  lighting  of  the  .house.  The 
lid  of  the  box  was  open.  I  did  not  imnK 
anything  of  the  incident  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  Spanker's  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  shut  off  the  gas  and  throw 
the  house  Into  darkness  the  Instant  he 
heard  Booth's  shot.  That  womd  enable 
the  assassin  to  escape.  My  act  pre- 
vented both  a  parttd  in  the  house  and 
Booth's   concealment   of  his   identity. 

"I  told  St.angler~to  step  aside  and 
make  room  for  me,  and  he  retorted 
with  a  demand  to  know  what  I  wanted 

^""•Nothing  that  concerns  you;  I  want, 
to  see  Mr.   Wright,'  I  said. 

"Snangler  stepped  aside  and  I  took' 
his  placl  beside  the  Governor.  I  c  osed 
down  the  lid  of  the  box  and  rested  my 
arm  on  it  while  I  began  talking  to  the 
stage  manager  about  my  song. 

"  'Miss  Keene  Is  very  nervous  to- 
night.' he  said  in  explanation  She  is 
overanxious  to  give  a  good  performance 
for  the  President,  and  the  song  has  es- 
caped her  memory.  But  she  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  she  has  wntte  a  note  to 
the  President  requesting  him  to  remain 
fn  his  box  at  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance and  listen  to  the  sonjP She  will 
sing  it  after  the  curtain  goes  down. 

"We  had  some  more  conversation 
about  details,  and  then  he  blew  his 
whistle  for  the  scene  to  change.  Spangler 
was  obliged  to  rush  off  to  his  position, 
and  all  ihe  persons  standing  «n  the  en- 
trance had  to  leave.  I  turned  to  go 
back  to  my  place,  and  had  just  taken 
the  8xst   step   down   the   stairs   leading 
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underneath  the  stage  when  I  heard  a 
pistol  shot.  I  jumped  back  quickly  and 
started  toward  the  stage  manager'-s 
place  to  Inquire  the  cause.  I  knew  no 
firearms  were  used  in  the  play,  and  I 
thought  some  accident  had  happened. 

"I  heard  the  sound  of  something  fall- 
ing out  on  the  stage,  followed  by  jumps 
crossing  the  floor.  As  I  approached  the 
entrance  through  the  wings  nearest  to 
the  prompt  box  there  suddenly  appeared 
coming  from  the  stage  through  the 
same  entrance  a  wild  man  with  a  dag- 
ger In  hand.  Both  his  arms  were 
raised,  and  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  his 
v>ay  along  with  his  hands  against  the 
brick  wall  of  the  proscenium. 

Bootli   Like   a  Maniac. 

"It  was  Booth. 

"His  hair  appeared  to  be  standing  on 
end.  His  face  had  a  look  of  ferocity. 
His  eyes  were  protuding  from  then- 
sockets.     He  turned  and  saw  me. 

"  'Let  me  pass!  Let  me  pas*;'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"He  crouched  down,  lowering  his  head 
almost  to  his  knees.  The  dagger  was  in 
his  right  hand,  and  he  was  swinging 
both  arms  wildly  in  every  direction.  He 
made  a  rush  at  me.  I  stood  spell-bound, 
bewildered.  As  he  jumped  forward  we 
collided  and  his  waving  dagger  cut  a 
gash  through  the  left  side  of  my  coat, 
penetrating  even  my  undergarments, 
but  not  touching  the  skin. 

"'Let  me  pass!'  he  kept  repeating.  I 
was  willing  to  let  hi  mdo  so,  but  he 
kept  pushing  and  shoving  me  backward 
in  such  a  hysterical  manner  that  I 
couldn't  get  out  of  his  way.  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant;  everybody  and 
everything  was  In  such  confusion. 

"BMooth's  arms  were  waving  and 
again  the  dagger  cut  into  my  clothes, 
this  time  on  my  shoulder.  Inflicting  a 
slight  flesh  wound  in  my  neck.  The  man 
was  growing  frantic  at  the  delay.  Every 
minute  was  precious  to  him. 
"  TJamn  you'.'  he  .cried  anJ^gave  me 


a  tremendous  shove,  knocking  me 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  'As  he  did  so  he 
made  a  lunge  at  me  with  the  dagger.  I 
believe  at  first  he  had  no  intention  to 
harm  me,  but  now  there  was  murder  in 
his   brain. 

"By  thisHlme  the  people  were  yelling 
adn  rushing  toward  us.  There  were 
cries  of  'Kill  him,  lynch  him!'  Booth 
saw  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  death 
blow  he  intended  for  me  was  never  de- 
livered. He  rushed  for  the  stage  door. 
Seizing  the  knob  with  both  hands  he 
jerked  the  door  open  and  closed  it  after 
him;  but  before  he  closed  It  I  saw  the 
head  of  a  horse  and  'Peanut  John'  hold- 
ing the  bridle. 

"Stewart,  the  detective,  ran  over  ma 
in  pursuit,  and  <+n~-oixt~ Irrto  "the  alley. 
Haiiy  Hawk  and  several  others  of  the 
company  jumped  across  me  to  get  to 
their  dressing  rooms.  I  was  dazed. 
Actresd  Aids  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
"An  officer  soon  raised  me  up.  'What 
has  happened?'  I  asked.  He  led  me 
through  the  prompt  entrance  to  the 
stage,  now  crowded  wfth  people.  He 
pointed  up  to  the  President's  box  and 
■said:     'Look  there;  look  there!' 

"Mr:  Lincoln's  body  had  slid  limp 
and  lifeless  down  in  the  chair.  His 
head  was  thrown  back.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  bathing  Lis  forehead  »with  her 
handkerchief.  Miss  Keene.  with  a 
pitcher  of  water,  was  close  by  her 
Little  Tad,  the  President's  son,  stood 
next.  • 

"  'Shot  by  an  assassin,'  some  one 
said.  It  was  all  clear  to  me  in  an  in- 
stant. I  thought  of  Booth  and  our 
encounter.     He  must  be  the  assassin. 

"The    pojice    and    the    soldiers    were 
coming   in.      'T,ake   me   to   police   head-, 
quarters   quick,'   I   exclaimed.      'I   have 
important  information  that  they  must, 
know  immediately.' 

"Out     in     the    streets     crowds     were ' 
gathering  in   front  of  the  theatre.     As 
the    detectives    and    I    stepped    out    the' 
people   began    to    cry    "Kill    him!    lynch' 
him!'    thinking    I    was     the     assassin. 
Then    some    one    cried    out,    'It's    Billy 
Withers,'   and  they  allowed   us   to  pro- 
ceed. •  \    .  i 
"At   police   headquarters   was   Mayor 
Wallack.  They  questioned  me,  as  every 
one   was   under  suspicion.   I   told   them 
I  had  been  stabbed. 

"  'By  whom?'  asked  the  Mavor 
"  'By  John  Wilkes  Booth,'  I  .replied 
as  I  related  the  Incident  of  our  encoun- 
ter. There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
after  that  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
assassin.  I  gave  all  the  information 
I  could  about  Booth's  going  out  the 
stage  door,  mounting  a  horse  and  who 
had  held  it  waiting  for  him.  Detec- 
tives rushed  out  in  pursuit,  and  I  was 
sent  to  my  home.  The  world  knows 
the  rest. 
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THE  MAN  WHO 

BLOCKED  BOOTH. 

From  the  Theatre  After  He  Had  Shot 
Lincoln. 

Win.  Withers,  the  man  who  ,  ,.. 
wounded  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  when 
escaping  from  the  Ford  Theatre  after 
shooting  President  Lincoln,  and  who 
was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  iden- 
tification of  Booth,  is  now  dying  of 
paralysis  at  his  home  in'  New  York 

Withers  was  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra at.  the  .theatre.     He  had  gone 
behind  the  scenes  on  an  errand  when 
he  heard  a  shot,  a  man  leaped  on  the 
stage  and  he  ran  into  this  man,  who 
was  Booth,   on  his  way  toward     the 
alley   at   the   side   of     the     building. 
Withers  blocked  Booth's  escape  for  a 
moment,  and  was  then  struck  on  the 
head   by   Booth's   dagger   and   kocked 
down,  but  the  dagger  only  inflicted  a 
scalp  wound. 

A  scene  shifter  named  Spangler, 
who  confessed  to  being  in  the  plot 
with  Booth  confessed  that  he  was  to 
turn  out  all  the  lights  the  instant  the 
shot  was  fired.  He  said  that  had  it 
not  been  for  Withers  delaying  Booth  I 
the  house  would  have  been  in  dark-j 
ness  and  Booth  would  have  probably  I 


escaped  unidentified. 
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HE  HINDERED  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 


William  Withers,  Orchestra  Leader,  Blocked 
the  Way  of  Lincplp'a  Assassin. 

Dying  from  paralysis^  at  his  home,  No,  4453  White 
Plains  Road.  Wakefield,  The  Bronx.  William 
Withers,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  In 
Ford's  Theatre,  In  Washington,  on  the  night  when 
John  Wilkes  Booth  aesasinated  President  Lincoln, 
told  yesterday  of  his  attempt  to  stop  Booth  and  of 
how    he    was    wounded    by    Booth's    dagger. 

Mr.  Withers,  his  three  brothers  and  hU  father 
served  in  the  12th  Regiment  Infantry,  New  York 
Militia,  during  the  e&rly  part  of  the  Civil  War. 
When  their  terms  of  service  expired  they  enlisted 
In  the  sad  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Withers  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
and  Laura  Keene  had  promised  to  have  a  quar- 
tet sing  a  composition  of  his  on  April  14,  1866. 

Because  President  Lincoln  had  decided  to  occupy 
a  box  on  that  night,  Miss  Keene  became  nervous 
and  decided  to  omit  the  quartet  number.  Mr. 
Withers  said  that  ne  went  behind  the  scenes  to 
ask  about  the  Bong  when  he  heard  a  pistol  shot 
and  saw  a  man  leap  to  the  stage  and  start  toward 
the  alley  at  the  side  of  the  building. 

"I  shall  never  forget  his  face,"  said  Mr.  Withers. 
"His  eyes  were  starting  from  his  head  and  he 
called,  'Let  me  pass!'  I  was  In  hla  path,  and 
i  when  T  blocked  the  way  I -was  struck  a  glancing 
blow  by  his  dagger  and  floored.  A  detective  rushed 
on  the  stage  and  arrested  me,  but  I  was  soon  re- 
i  leased. 

"Spangler,  a  scene  shifter,  who  was  on  the  stage 
at  the  time,  has  since  confessed  that  he  was  in  the 
plot  to  assassinate  the  President.  Be  was  to  turn 
out  all  of  the  gaslights  in  the  theatre  as  soon  as 
the  shot  was  fired  and  permit  the  assassin  to 
escape.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  action  in  blocking 
Booth's  wav  Spangler  said  that  the  house  would 
nave  been  In  darkness  and  the  assassin  would 
have  escaped  unidentified." 
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MAN  WILKES  BOOTH 

STABBED  IS  DEAD. 


William  S.  Withers  Led  Orches- 
tra at  Theater  Where  Lin- 
coln Was  Shot. 


NEW  YORK,   July   15.-Wll]lam   S.   Withers 
of  Wakefield,  who  led  the  orchestra  of  Ford's 
Theater,    Washington,    the   night   of   April   14 
186a,  when  President  Lincoln  was  shot,  is  dead 

win  hn°m?Jn  ■,,h,at  "lfree  at  the  aga  of  70 
Wilkes  Booth  stabbed  him  after  leaping  from 
the  President's  box  to  the  stage  and  a  de- 
tective arrested  him.  In  the  confusion  of  ,L 
moment  many  In  the  theater  believed  With 
ers  fired  the  shot  that  killed  Lincoln  Hun- 
dreds screamed,  "Kill,  him!  shoot  him'"  and 
he  was  dragged  out  of  the  angry  mob  "to  the 
bX£'"  "Ule  t0  b*  -edSrottit 
The  old  man  retained  vividly  a  recollection 
of   the  Incidents  of  that   terrible  April  night! 
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iKAliic  DEATH  Of 
GREAT  PRESIDENT 
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he  could  prove  h's  innocence.  -if« 
Withers  had  an  intimate  cor.-jff 
ncction  with  the  case,  for  he  w&s'V 
a  good  friend  of  Booth,  besides' 
having  taught  the  president's  son.i.ti 
Tad,  to  play  the  drum.  The  coatjt 
which  he  wore  that  night,  wllhjl 
the  two  cuts  still  in  It  and  minus C 
a  large  piece  cut.  away  by  souvenir  11 
hunters.  l~  now  in  the  Lincoln  I  i 
Memorial  building,  in  Washing-]? 
ton,  I>.C,  where  it  was  sent  a  fewm 
years  ago  by  J.   H.   Withers.  it^ 

The  sorg  written    for   the   occa-ti 
Islon  of  Lincoln's  attendance  at  the  e 
theater    remained    unsung    till    a| 
man    in    the    tjwn    of    Rye.    NeW|  C 
York,     where     William     Withersi  j 
lived   at  that   time,   found   a  copy;f 
of    the    manuscript    and    arranged!  \ 
to  have  it  sung:  on  'ho  radio  and' 
broadcast      ovr-r      t  h  e      Nations 
Broadcasting  System. 
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I  tor    a   song   which    P.    H     Phi'lic-s 

red      |^Q  w;ri,«Gn  >■'■  bono:-  of  President 

•  eon-    Hn     lns  sched,l^d  attendance  at 

it  the  l        Pertori"an^    of     'Our    Am«'i- 

vat-'v ■can  Cousin."  the  production  the" 
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,uie  came  to  sin?  'he 

'new    composition.    Withers    py^yed 

it   as   scheduled,   but    Miss   Ke   no 

did  not  sing.  Wondering  what  to.- 

natter    might    he,    he    went    back 

alter     playing     the     musi?. 

■,:!d   net   Pnd   the   manager,   and 
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1  of  pub-  nj-vo    so     He    c  hana  didn  t 

[national  prompter.  TU*.:Lera  ordered >  him 
'■sent  by  *  ant  l0  and  *U*«  AUhougu  h , 
,n        He  back    to    his    post.  d   out 
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ASSASSINATION 
DIRECTORY 

The  thwarted  attack  on  the  life  of 
President  Truman  has  again  renewed 
interest  in  plots  against  other  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  April  14,  1865.  Queries  re- 
garding the  identification  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  well  as  desired  informa- 
tion about  the  many  groups  which 
comprised  the  larger  circle  of  people 
which  were  before  the  public  eye  by 
reason  of  the  tragedy,  have  suggested 
the  preparation  of  a  Lincoln  assassi- 
nation directory.  Of  course,  the 
greatly  limited  space  will  allow  little 
comment  about  the  part  played  by 
these  individuals  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  list  of  person- 
nel to  include  those  who  participated 
in  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  which 
followed.  Only  those  who  seemed  to 
have  had  a  part  in  the  related  ac- 
tivities of  that  fateful  night  and 
those  who  aided  or  helped  to  appre- 
hend the  guilty  parties  will  be  men- 
tioned. 

CONSPIRATORS 

Samuel  Arnold,  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  but  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  G.  A.  Atzerodt,  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  hanged.  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln. 
D.  E.  Herold,  sentenced  to  death  and 
hanged.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  sent  to 
prison  for  life,  but  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Michael  O'Laughlin, 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
died  two  years  later.  Lewis  Paine, 
sentenced  to  death  and  hanged.  Ed- 
man  Spangler,  sentenced  to  prison  for 
six  years,  but  pardoned  by  Johnson. 
J.  H.  Surratt,  escaped  and  was  never 
convicted.  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt,  (mother 
of  John),  sentenced  to  death  and 
hanged. 

BOX  PERSONNEL 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Mary  Lincoln, 
Miss  Clara  H.  Harris,  Maj.  Henry 
Reed  Rathbone. 

VICTIMS 

Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of 
the  United  States.  Assassinated  at 
Ford's  Theatre  about  10:30  P.M.  on 
Friday,  April  14  and  died  the  next 
day  at  7:22  A.M. 

Major  Henry  Reed  Rathbone.  While 
grappling  with  the  assassin  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  he  was  deeply  stabbed 
and  collapsed  from  loss  of  blood. 

F.  W.  Seward,  son  of  Secretary 
Seward.  Viciously  attacked  while  pro- 
tecting his  father. 

W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
Attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in 
his  home  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
April  14. 


CAST  OF  OUR  AMERICAN  COUSIN 

Laura  Keene,  leading  lady,  John 
Dyott,  Harry  Hawk,  T.  C.  Gourlay, 
E.  M.  Emerson,  J.  Matthews,  W.  J. 
Ferguson,  C.  Byrnes,  G.  G.  Spear,  J. 
H.  Evans,  J.  L.  DeBonay,  G.  A.  Park- 
hurst,  L.  Johnson,  Miss  J.  Gourlay, 
Mrs.  H.  Muzzey,  Miss  H.  Truman, 
Miss  H.  Hart,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans,  Miss 
M.  Gourlay. 

FORD  THEATRE  PERSONNEL 

J.  E.  Buckingham,  doorkeeper, 
("Peanuts")  Burroughs,  stage  door- 
man, J.  L.  DeBonay,  stage  hand,  H. 
Clay  Ford,  treasurer,  J.  R.  Ford,  busi- 
ness manager,  William  Musgrine, 
member  of  orchestra,  Henry  Phillips, 
member  of  orchestra,  Ruben  Withers, 
member  of  orchestra,  William  With- 
ers, orchestra  leader,  J.  B.  Wright, 
stage  manager. 

CLAIMED  THEY  HELPED  CARRY 
LINCOLN  TO  PETERSON'S 

Gustavus  Clark,  John  Corey,  Col. 
Otto  J.  Downing,  T.  C.  Gourlay, 
Jabez  Griffiths,  Lieut.  B.  W.  Loring, 
William  Sample,  Jacob  Soles. 

VISITORS  AT  BEDSIDE  OF 
LINCOLN 

Family  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  wife, 
Robert  Todd,  son.  Doctors  Dr.  E.  W. 
Abbott,  Surgeon  Gen.  Joseph  K. 
Barnes,  Asst.  Surgeon  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Crane,  Acting  Asst.  Surgeon  Gen. 
William  H.  Ford,  Dr.  C.  D.  Gatch,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Hall,  Dr.  Albert  F.  A.  King, 
Asst.  Surgeon  Charles  A.  Leale,  Dr. 

C.  H.  Liebermann,  Dr.  J.  F.  May,  Dr. 

D.  E.  King,  family  physician,  Asst. 
Acting  Surgeon  Charles  S.  Taft,  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  Todd.  Cabinet  Mem- 
bers Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
Postmaster  General  William  Denni- 
son,  Secretary  of  Treasury  Hugh 
McCulloch,  Atty.  General  James 
Speed,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  Interior  John 
P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  Navy,  Gideon 
Welles.  Members  of  Congress  I.  N. 
Arnold,  Schuyler  Colfax,  John  F. 
Farnsworth,  Gilman  Martson,  Edward 
H.  Rollins,  Charles  Sumner.  Political 
Associates  David  K.  Cartter,  Chief 
Justice  District  of  Columbia,  Thomas 
T.  Eckert,  Asst.  Secy,  of  War,  Leon- 
ard J.  Farwell,  Ex  Gov.  Wisconsin, 
Maunsell  B.  Field,  Asst.  Secy.  Treas- 
urer, Benj.  Brown  French,  Conn. 
Public  Buildings,  John  Hay,  Secretary 
to  the  President,  Gov.  R.  J.  Oglesby 
of  Illinois,  William  T.  Otto,  Asst. 
Secy,  of  Interior,  John  B.  S.  Todd, 
Delegate  Dakota  Territory.  Military 
Officers  Christopher  C.  Auger,  Maj. 
Gen.  U.S.  Vols.,  Henry  W.  Halleck, 
Maj.  Gen.  U.S.A.,  Isham  N.  Hayne, 
Adgt.  Gen.  of  Illinois,  Louis  H. 
Pelouse,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.S.A.,  Mont- 
gomery C.  Meigs,  Quarter  Master 
General  U.S.A.,  Henry  Reed  Rath- 
bone, Bvt.  Major  U.S.A.,  Almon  F. 
Rockwell,  Bvt.  Major  U.S.A.,  George 
V.    Rutherford,    Bvt.    Brig.    General 


U.S.A.,  Thomas  M.  Vincent,  Bvt. 
Brig.  General  U.S.A.  Women  Eliza- 
beth Long  Dixon,  Miss  Clara  Harris, 
Mrs.  Mary  Cogswell  Kinney,  Miss 
Constance  Kinney.  Clergyman  Dr. 
Phineas  Gurley. 

DOCTORS  AT  AUTOPSY 

Dr.    Joseph    K.    Barnes,     Surgeon 

General;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Crane,  Asst. 

Surgeon  General;  Dr.  Joseph  Curtis, 

Asst.    Surgeon;    Dr.    H.    M.    Notson, 

Asst.    Surgeon;    Dr.   E.   King   Stone, 

family  physician;  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Taft, 

Asst.  Acting  Surgeon;  Dr.  Joseph  J. 

Woodward,    Asst.    Surgeon    General; 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Brown,  embalmed  the 

body  of  Lincoln. 

CIVILIANS   ASSOCIATED   WITH 

BOOTH'S  ESCAPE  AND 

CAPTURE 

Samuel  Cox,  John  Fletcher,  R.  H. 
Garrett,  W.  S.  Jett,  T.  A.  Jones, 
William  Lucas,  Dr.  G.  D.  Mudd, 
Thompson   Nailor,   J.   W.   Pumphrey, 

F.  Robey,  William  Rollins,  M.  B. 
Ruggles,  Dr.  Richard  Stewart,  Henry 
Woodland. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  BOOTH'S 
BODY  AND  HIS  BURIAL 

C.  M.  Collins,  W.  W.  Crowninshield, 
Charles  Dawson,  Joseph  Holt,  Col. 
Prentiss  Ingraham,  William  Light- 
foot,  Dr.  J.  F.  May,  Dr.  W.  F.  Merrill, 

G.  L.  Porter. 
MISCELLANEOUS  PERSONNEL 

Francis  Burke,  W.  T.  Clark,  C.  A. 
Dana,  Charles  Forbes,  J.  L.  McPhail, 
John  F.  Parker,  Major  Potter,  A.  C. 
Richards,  E.  N.  Stebbins,  J.  B.  Stew- 
art, Corp.  James  Tanner,  Mayor  Wal- 
laeh. 

THOSE  SHARING  IN  REWARD 
FOR  ARREST  OF  CON- 
SPIRATORS 

Parties  Arresting  Booth  and  Herold 
Col,:— L.  C.  Baker.  First  Lieut.:— E, 
P.  Doherty,  Detectives: — Luther  B. 
Baker,  E.  J.  Conger,  Sergeants: — 
Boston  Corbett,  Andrew  Wendell. 
Corporals: — Michael  Hormsby,  Oliver 
Lonpay,  Herman  Newgarten,  Michael 
Uniae,  John  Waltz,  John  Winter, 
Charles  Zimmer.  Privates : — David 
Baker,  William  Bryne,  Frederick 
Duly,  Abraham  Genay,  Philip  Hoyt, 
Martin  Keely,  Frank  McDaniel,  Wil- 
liam McGuade,  John  Millington,  John 
Myers,  Emery  Paraday,  Henry  Put- 
nam, John  Ryan,  Lewis  Savage,  John 
A.  Senger,  Carl  Steinbrugge,  Joseph 
Zisgen.  Parties  Arresting  Atzerodt 
Major: — E.  R.  Artman.  Sergeant: — 
Z.  W.  Gemmill.  Privates :— David  H. 
Barker,  Albert  Bender,  James  Long- 
acres,  Christopher  Ross,  Samuel  J. 
Williams,  George  W.  Young.  Citizen: 
— James  W.  Purdum.  Parties  Arrest- 
ing Payne  Colonels: — H.  S.  Olcott,  H. 
H.  Wells,  Brevet  Major:— H.  W. 
Smith.  Special  Officers  and  Detec- 
tives:— Ely  Devoe,  R.  C.  Morgan, 
Charles  H.  Rosch,  Thomas  Sampson, 
William  Wermerskirch. 
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Stage  Set  for  Murder 
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Booth's  movements  for  the  hour  after  leaving  the  three  theatre 
employees  sometime  after  five  o'clock  are  unrecorded.  Those  who  still 
hold  to  the  belief  that  he  bored  the  peephole  in  the  door  to  Box  7  and 
prepared  the  means  for  barring  the  passage  door  think  that  it  was 
sometime  around  six  that  he  performed  these  "feats  of  carpentry." 

According  to  Henry  Merrick,  Booth  was  at  the  National  Hotel  for  tea 
at  6:30.  He  then  went  to  his  room,  presumably  to  get  the  weapons  needed 
for  the  action  planned.108 

At  about  seven  Booth  passed  out  of  the  hotel  for  the  last  time.  "Are 
you  going  to  the  theatre  tonight?"  he  asked  George  Bunker,  the  room 
clerk,  as  he  tossed  his  key  on  the  desk.  When  Bunker  answered  in  the 
negative,  Booth  said,  "You  should.  There  will  be  some  fine  acting  there 
tonight."109 

William  Withers,  director  of  the  orchestra  at  Ford's,  claimed  that 
he  had  a  drink  with  Booth  about  7:30  and  heard  the  actor  make  a 
startling  prediction. 

"During  the  conversation  .  .  .  about  different  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession,"  Withers  said,  "I  laughingly  remarked  that  Booth 
would  never  be  as  great  as  his  father.  An  inscrutable  smile  flitted  across 
his  face  as  he  replied,  'When  I  leave  the  stage,  I  will  be  the  most  talked 
about  man  in  America.'  At  the  time  the  statement  had  no  significance  for 
me.  Afterward  I  remembered  it  with  a  shock."110 

By  prior  arrangement,  Booth  and  his  fellow  conspirators  met  at  the 
Herndon  House  for  a  final  conference  about  eight  o'clock.  Booth 
indicated  that  he  would  murder  Lincoln.  Paine  would  take  care  of 
Secretary  Seward,  then  be  guided  out  of  the  city  by  Herold.  Atzerodt 
would  assassinate  Johnson.  Atzerodt  replied  that  he  would  not  do  it  — 
that  he  had  entered  into  the  plot  to  abduct  but  not  to  kill.  Booth  said 
Atzerodt  was  a  fool,  that  he  would  be  hanged  anyhow,  and  that  it  was 
death  for  any  man  who  backed  out  now.  Atzerodt  held  to  his  deter- 
mination not  to  kill  the  Vice  President,  wandered  about  the  streets  most 
of  the  night,  then  went  to  the  home  of  a  cousin  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  where  he  was  arrested  on  April  19. m 
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presented  testimony  which  left  the  truth  in  doubt.  First  he  testified 
that  he  had  seen  both  shavings  and  plaster  on  the  passageway  floor 
on  April  16  (JHS,  1:519-20) .  A  few  days  later,  after  seeing  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  he  had  given  at  the  conspiracy  trial,  he  asked  to  be 
heard  again  and  testified  in  part  as  follows:  "If  I  were  called  to 
testify  today  again  ...  I  would  testify  as  I  did  a  few  days  ago,  and 
yet  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  has 
occurred  between  the  transaction  and  the  present  hour,  if  what  was 
shown  me  be  a  correct  report  of  my  testimony  before  the  military 
commission,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  accurate  than  testimony  recently 
given  by  me,  because  all  the  circumstances  were  then  fresh  in  my 
recollection,  and  the  transaction  was  a  recent  one"  (JHS,  2:785-86). 
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